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Abstract 

Lars Lih’s explication of the intended meaning of Lenin’s What Is to Be Done? is not only the most 
sophisticated to date, it is also unlikely to be surpassed in the foreseeable future. Lih’s portrayal 
of Lenin as a democratic ‘Erfurtian’ Marxist undoubtedly poses a powerful challenge to those 
would suggest that Stalinism can be deduced from the arguments of the book. Nonetheless, 
there exists contemporary evidence to suggest that not only Mensheviks but also some Bolsheviks 
interpreted Lenin in a way not too dissimilar from what Lih calls the ‘textbook-interpretation’. 
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Lars Lih has written a big book about a little book, and, in doing so, has 
re-opened and clarified the debates that have centred on an important text 
now over one hundred years old. What Is to Be Done? has been given pride 
of place as the founding document of Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet system, 
and international communism. Characterised by one of the most influential 
opponents of the Left (a former Communist) as containing ‘all the essentials 
of what was later to be known as Leninism and the doctrinal source of Leninist 
authoritarianism, the foundation of the Soviet dictatorship,' the book’s critics 
from Rosa Luxemburg and Leon Trotsky on the Left through to the Cold-War 
analysts like Philip Selznik and Bertram Wolfe have credited its ideas as the 
source of intellectual élitism overtaking worker-initiative, a fatal evolution 
from democracy to dictatorship of the party, and the degeneration of 
revolutionary promise and hope into Stalinism and totalitarianism. 

The origins of the little book lie in the esoteric debates of Russian Social 
Democrats, who, at the turn of the last century, were faced by a growing but 


1. Conquest 1972, p. 32. 
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disorganised workers’ movement. By May 1901, Lenin was working on a 
synthetic statement of the position of the Social Democrats around the 
newspaper Iskra [Spark] on the rôle of a revolutionary Social-Democratic 
party. Published in the spring of 1902, What Is to Be Done? set out to defend 
the positions of Iskra against the economists and their allies, who argued that 
workers were primarily interested in the daily struggles for wages and working 
conditions, that, out of these struggles, they would gravitate spontaneously 
toward socialism, and accused the Jskra-ites of being dogmatic propagandists 
who were forcing workers into political confrontations. Lenin pleaded for an 
effective Social-Democratic party, uniting the disparate activities of the dozens 
of circles and organisations then functioning in an ‘amateurish’ way inside 
Russia. Hostile to the terrorism of the populists and the pusillanimous 
moderation of ‘bourgeois’ liberals, Lenin called on Russias workers to 
participate in the broad social opposition to tsarism and not isolate themselves 
within their own class-ghettos.” Castigating the economists for limiting their 
attention to the working class alone, Lenin argued that Social Democracy 
must lead an all-nation, all-class struggle for political emancipation. The task 
of the party was to expand the outlook of workers from a narrow understanding 
of their own class-interests to an inclusive vision of the interests of the whole 
society. Such an expansion could only be achieved by a struggle on the level of 
theory, a struggle against the tendency of some workers to be concerned solely 
with their own problems — in other words, a struggle against ‘spontaneity 
[stiikhinost’| and for political consciousness [soznatel nost]. 

Lenin broke with those Marxists who believed that the consciousness 
generated by actually living and working under capitalism was sufficient for 
workers. “The history of all countries bears witness, he wrote in one of his 
most dramatic but elusive phrases, ‘that exclusively by its own forces the 
working class is in a condition to work out only a tred-iunionist awareness .’ 
This trade-unionism was not simply economistic but also involved a kind of 
‘bourgeois’ politics, expressing workers’ interests within the framework of the 
existing economic and political order. The task of Social Democrats was to 
assist in the development of political consciousness — the awareness of the 
need for the political overthrow of autocracy — in the workers, something that 
would not emerge simply from the economic struggle, but rather from outside 
the sphere of relations between workers and employers, from ‘the area of the 
relations of a// classes and [social] strata to the state and to the government — 
the area of the interrelations between all classes’. Here, the Social Democrats 
had a most important rôle to play. 


2. This point is at the centre of the analysis in Tucker 1987. 
3. Lih 2006, p. 703. 
4, Lih 2006, p. 745. 
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Lenin did not argue that the working class could not spontaneously gravitate 
toward socialism, as many of his critics would later claim, nor did he argue 
that only intellectuals could lead workers. Rather, workers easily assimilate 
socialist ideas, for they are perfectly aware of their own misery, but, under the 
conditions of bourgeois cultural hegemony, socialist consciousness faces 
powerful obstacles. “The working class is drawn in stiikhinyi fashion to socialism, 
but nevertheless bourgeois ideology, more broadly disseminated (and 
constantly resurrected in the most various forms), all the more thrusts itself on 
the worker in stikhiinyi fashion.’ Social Democrats must struggle against 
this kind of spontaneity in order to lead the working-class movement away 
from a gravitation toward trade-unionism and bourgeois politics. ‘Modern 
socialism’ — that is, Marx and Engels’s understandings of the dynamics of 
capitalism and the development of the working class — was the product of 
intellectuals, and Social Democrats, both intellectuals and advanced workers, 
would bring that theoretical expression to the working class, which, because of 
its experience, could easily assimilate it. 

Lenin’s stark formulation — that full socialist consciousness under bourgeois 
hegemony required Social-Democratic intervention — seemed to many of his 
critics to move beyond the orthodox Plekhanovian synthesis that workers 
would gravitate naturally to socialism while Social Democrats would merely 
accelerate that movement. For Lenin, the party of revolutionary Social 
Democrats was to act neither as a ‘trade-union secretary’ advocating the 
immediate material interests of workers alone, nor as disconnected leaders 
independent of the workers, but as tribunes of the whole people, expounding 
the need for political freedom. Under Russian conditions, the party was to be 
made up ‘first and foremost of people who make revolutionary activity their 
profession’, full-time revolutionaries. But Lenin was ‘not proposing any 
monopoly of decision-making by the revolutionaries by trade’.’ All distinctions 
between workers and intellectuals were to be effaced. 

‘The organisation was to be small, as secret as possible, made up of people 
who understood how to work in the difficult conditions of a police-state. They 
had to practice konspiratsiia, ‘the fine art of not getting arrested’.* Lenin 
concluded his essay with a call for the foundation of a central party-newspaper 
that would become a collective organiser, linking up local struggles and 
engaging in political and economic exposures all over Russia. Around the 


5. Lih 2006, p. 712. Stitkhinyi is usually translated as spontaneous, but Lih carefully dissects 
the various meanings of ‘spontaneity’ and prefers to leave this word in the original Russian. 

6. Lih 2006, p. 746. 

7. Lih 2006, p. 464. 

8. Lih 2006, p. 447. Lih shows conclusively that the Russian term konspiratsiia should not be 
confused with the English word conspiracy, which is equivalent to the Russian zagovor. 
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newspaper, an ‘army of tried fighters’ would gather, ‘Social Democratic 
Zheliabovs’, made up not only of intellectuals but of ‘Russian Bebels from 
among our workers.” 

Lenin’s pamphlet was, at one and the same time, a relentless polemic against 
the critics of Jskra, a plea for workers to reflect the aspirations of the whole of 
society, and an inspirational call for a new relationship between Social 
Democrats and workers. Unwilling to concede that the current stage of the 
average worker’s consciousness required socialists to moderate their tactics, he 
insisted on an active intervention by politically conscious revolutionaries. 
Lenin refused to confuse the present with the future or to consider the labour- 
movement one-dimensionally determined by objective-economic forces or 
fated to fall under the sway of the currently hegemonic ideology of the 
bourgeoisie. Conscious political activity by leaders, along with changing 
circumstances, offered broad perspectives for a revolutionary working class. 
Blame for the failure to develop such a movement was to be placed, not on the 
workers, but on Social Democrats who were unable to raise socialist 
consciousness among the rank and file. 

The issues laid out in What Is to Be Done? had been widely discussed in 
Social-Democratic circles, but no-one before Lenin had exposed them so 
starkly. Lenin’s personal political style, which was to have a decisive influence 
on the Bolshevik wing of Russian Social Democracy, was expressively 
demonstrated in this book. Here, sharp ideological distinctions, principled 
divisions, and purity of position were made virtues. Accommodation, 
compromise, and moderation were thrown aside in favour of an impatient 
commitment to action. Conciliation [soglashatelstvo] was, in Lenin’s view, a 
negative quality for a militant revolutionary. Although Bolshevism or Leninism 
was not yet a fully-formed political tendency, Lenin’s language and proposed 
practice had an immediate appeal for certain Social-Democratic activists and 
bred anxiety in others. For the praktiki inside Russia, those working with 
workers or underground presses, like Iosip Jughashvili (the future Stalin), 
Lenin’s message was inspirational: “You brag about your practicality and you 
do not see (a fact known to any Russian praktik) what miracles for the 
revolutionary cause can be brought about not only by a circle but by a lone 
individual’. Not surprisingly, as a secret-police report noted, Lenin’s pamphlet 


9. Andrei Ivanovich Zheliabov (1851-81) was a leading populist revolutionary, an adherent 

of the terrorist People’s Will, executed for participation in the assassination of Alexander II. 

August Bebel (1840-1913), a founder of the German Social-Democratic Party, began his career 

as an artisan and ended as a leading politician and theorist of Social Democracy. The reference 
to ‘Russian Bebels’ was to turning workers into Social-Democratic activists. 

10. Lenin 1958—65b, p. 107. Lars T. Lih argues convincingly that What Is to Be Done? was ‘a 

pep talk to the praktiki’, a challenge to them to carry the socialist word to the masses, which in 
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soon made ‘a great sensation’ among revolutionary activists in Russia.'! The 
young Georgian Social Democrat Avel Enukidze remembers how he convinced 
a policeman to let him keep a confiscated copy of the book, which he then 
smuggled into Metekhi Prison in Tiflis after his arrest in September 1902.” 
His comrade Jughashvili read What Is to Be Done? sometime later, and his 
subsequent writings show the profound effect it had on his thinking. The man 
who would become Stalin was one of those ‘daring and determined’ young 
men who found in this pamphlet a clear call to the exalted rôle they were to 
play. “[I]t applied to a// ofus in those years’, writes N. Valentinov (Vol’skii). 


‘Daring and determination’ were common to us all. For this reason What Is to Be 
Done? struck just the right chord with us and we were only too eager to put its 
message into practice. In this sense, one may say, we were one hundred per cent 
Leninists at that time." 


At the time it was written, What Is to Be Done? was — and remains even more 
so today — a dense and difficult text that requires deep knowledge of the 
specific context in which it was written. Its sharp criticisms are directed 
precisely against opponents within the Marxist movement in Russia at the 
turn of the century, when differences between various groups, newspapers, 
and ‘tendencies’ were often subtle and nuanced and more often exaggerated 
by competing adherents. Lenin was willing to blur distinctions that future 
historians would be more careful to delineate when he felt essential 
characteristics revealed underlying affinities between groups. As analytical and 
programmatic as the pamphlet was, it was also a polemic, written with passion 
and fierce commitment to a particular vision of what Russian emancipation 
required. What Is to Be Done? was a political intervention at a key-moment in 
the formation of a Marxist opposition to tsarism autocracy, and it proved to 
be both foundational in the creation of a Russian Social-Democratic Party and 
ultimately fatally divisive for those who credentialed themselves as the leaders 
of the working class. 

For the last half century at least, What Is to Be Done? has come down to us 
in what Lars Lih characterises as the ‘textbook-version’. While details and 
emphases may differ among writers, the general argument centres on Lenin’s 
pessimism about the potential of workers to become conscious, revolutionary 


1902 were receptive to Social Democracy and already moving toward revolution. See Lih 2003, 
p. 47. 

11. Quoted in Mayer 1996, p. 311. For thoughts about why workers were receptive to Lenin’s 
ideas, see Reichman 1996, and Zelnik 1976. 

12. Enukidze 1923, pp. 133-4. 

13. Valentinov 1968, p. 27. 
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socialists. This ‘worry about the workers’ led Lenin to emphasise consciousness 
over spontaneity, leadership by the Social-Democratic intelligentsia over the 
self-activisation of the workers, and the development of a ‘party of a new type’, 
the tight, centralised, conspiratorial party of professional revolutionaries. 
Lenin’s pessimism and its need for a narrow élitist party is contrasted with 
Martov and the Mensheviks’ optimism about workers coming to socialist 
consciousness through their own efforts, guided and assisted by Social 
Democrats, which led the more moderate wing of Russian Social Democracy 
to advocate the formation of a broad, inclusive, more democratic political 
organisation. The textbook-version, then, sees Lenin and Leninism as a break 
with orthodox Marxism, a populist-tinged deviation, and this deviation as 
fundamental to the split in the RSDRP the international socialist movement, 
and twentieth-century Marxism more broadly. Even more damning, Lih 
writes: 


There has been a persistent effort in Western scholarship to tie Lenin as closely as 
possible to the Russian revolutionary tradition and, by so doing, to distance him 
as far as possible from European socialism. The aim, one speculates, is to 
“Orientalise’ Lenin and to make him the voice of a so-called Eastern Marxism: 
Marx, for all his sins, was a solid European, while Lenin the non-European 
Russian misunderstood Marx so completely because he was a Russian.'4 


Lih shows that Lenin’s alleged sympathy for the views of Petr Tkachev, the 
most fitting candidate for the title “Russian Jacobin or ‘Russian Blanquist’, is 
based on misreadings and has no basis in the extant evidence.” Rather, Lih 
argues, Lenin was quintessentially ‘European’, in the sense that he was a fervent 
follower of Karl Kautsky and German Social Democracy. 

Perhaps the most impressive and influential presentation of the ‘textbook- 
version is the now-classic work by Leopold H. Haimson, The Russian Marxists 
and the Origins of Bolshevism. The mentor of a generation of American 
historians of Russia and the Soviet Union — many of whom studied the history 
of the Marxist and labour-movements, among them Allan K. Wildman, Alex 
Rabinowitch, Ziva Galili, William G. Rosenberg and (in the interest of full 
disclosure) myself - Haimson deployed a psychological framing to illuminate 
how personality and politics combined to form opposing political tendencies, 
Bolshevism and Menshevism. His own sympathies lay with the Mensheviks, 
whose history he would continue to explore throughout his career and whose 
basic contours of analysis he deftly employed in his own interpretation of the 


14. Lih 2006, p. 377. 
15. Lih 2006, pp. 377-84. 
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pre-revolutionary crisis of the tsarist régime. Haimson introduced as a central 
conceptualisation the distinction embedded in the discourse of Russian 
intelligenty of ‘consciousness [soznatel’nost’]’ versus ‘spontaneity [stikhiinost’)’. 


It is in this process of dissociation in the psychic life of the members of the 
intelligentsia, just as much as in their alienation as a ‘conscious’ minority from 
the ‘unconscious’ masses, it is in the contrast between the elevated sentiments 
that they could incorporate in their world view and the more undisciplined 
feelings that they attempted to suppress or ignore, that we should look in part for 
the origin of the duality of soznatelnost and stikhiinost, consciousness and 
elemental spontaneity, the two basic conceptual categories under which so many 
of the intelligentsia were subsequently to subsume the conflicts in their own 
existence and the evolution of the world around them. 6 


Haimson linked consciousness to a ‘left’ position within the radical 
intelligentsia, expressed in an ‘insistence on the ability of a small elite to 
remake the world in the image of its consciousness’ and a ‘spontaneity’ to the 
‘more adaptive position of the right’ that sought to fuse with the ‘potent’, 
elemental ‘spontaneous forces either of the peasants or the workers. The ‘father 
of Russian Marxism, Georgii Plekhanov, moved from the sentiments he felt 
for the peasants to a rational commitment to the proletariat ‘as an instrument 
of reason, of history, of his will’, in contrast to his comrade Pavl Aksel’rod, 
who emphasised the ‘free development... free maturation’ of the working class 
as they moved toward consciousness.” “Lenin, like Plekhanov, attempted to 
reconcile the imperious demand of his will to mould the world in his own 
image with an insistence that the revolutionary adapt to the requirements of 
an objective reality external to the will, external to the self’.'* But Lenin did 
not share Plekhanov’ confidence that objective laws of history would 
inexorably move that external reality toward the desired rational order. Instead, 
the younger Marxist worried (unlike Martov) that 


‘spontaneity’ would be a persistent element in the development of the working 
class for a long and perhaps indefinite period.... Lenin’s new organisational 
model was designed to secure the overthrow of absolutism by harnessing the 
persistent ‘spontaneous’ forces in the working class movement, by insuring that 
these forces would be guided — and economically utilised — by a ‘conscious’ Social 
Democratic elite." 


16. Lih 2006, p. 8. 
17. Lih 2006, p. 45. 
18. Lih 2006, p. 46. 
19. Lih 2006, p. 138. 
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Haimson’s Lenin was a man of great passion, often undone by his strong 
emotions, who fought with himself to restrain his affective side with his reason 
and will. The conscious historical actor, Lenin himself and right-thinking 
Social Democrats, were essential for the success of the revolution. Haimson 
makes a strong claim about Lenin’s élite leadership-réle of the Social 
Democrats. 

Not only was the working class incapable of developing independently a 
socialist ideology but, unless the Social Democrats proved successful in their 
efforts to indoctrinate it into the socialist faith, it would inevitably fall under 
the spell of its enemies — it would inevitably be converted to the ideology of 
the bourgeoisie.” Haimson sees Lenin’s critics, like the ‘economist’ Boris 
Krichevskii or the left Social Democrat Rosa Luxemberg, as ‘prophetic’: 


... implicit in the conception of ‘spontaneity’ that Lenin had broadly sketched in 
Chto delat? was not merely a lack of faith in the capacity of the labor movement 
to grow to consciousness by its own resources, but also a basic distrust in the 
ability of any man to outgrow his ‘spontaneous’ elemental impulses, and to act in 
accord with the dictates of his ‘consciousness’ without the guidance, and the 
restraint, of the party and its organisations.”! 


Lih argues that every one of the contentions of the textbook-version does 
violence to Lenin’s own intentions and ideas in What Js to Be Done?. Rather 
than gloomy about the prospects for socialism and the potential of the workers 
to become revolutionary, Lenin was buoyant about the possibility, and revelled 
in their day-by-day, year-by-year mobilisation.” Where the textbook-version 
sees workers as lagging behind, benighted and unable to rise to socialist 
consciousness, Lih demonstrates through his extensive citations that Lenin 
enthusiastically applauded the stikhiinyi podem [elemental upsurge] of the 
workers, and faulted the Social Democrats for not being prepared to offer 
them the needed guidance and leadership. Rather than Lenin being a pessimist, 
Lih shows that it was his adversaries, the economists like Elena Kuskova 
and Sergei Prokopovich, who believed that workers were only interested in 


20. Haimson 1955, p. 134. 

21. Haimson 1955, pp. 138-9. 

22. Scholars disagree over whether Lenin was fundamentally pessimistic about the workers’ 
capability to achieve socialist consciousness on their own or optimistic about their potential but 
emphasising a rôle for the Social Democrats in facilitating and accelerating the development of 
consciousness. For the pessimistic view, see Zelnik 2003. For the challenge to this view, see Lih 
2006, pp. 15, 20-8. Robert Mayer argues that Lenin’s pessimism in What Is to Be Done? was a 
momentary departure from his usual optimism about workers spontaneously generating a 


socialist consciousness, a position he held before and shortly after the years 1899 to 1903 (Mayer 
2006). 
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their material interests and had little enthusiasm for the political struggle 
against autocracy or for socialism. Lih argues that, rather than deviating from 
orthodox Marxism, the young Lenin enthusiastically aligned himself with the 
leading German theorist, and heir to Marx and Engels, Karl Kautsky, and his 
version of Second-International Marxism. This synthesis, which Lih labels 
‘Erfurtianism’, takes its name from Kautsky’s Das Erfurter Programm of 1892 
and included eight principal premises: acknowledgment that the party, its 
programme, and Kautsky’s writings were the sources of authority; commitment 
to the idea that Social Democracy meant the merger of socialism and the 
workers’ movement; dedication to the notion that Social Democracy’s mission 
was to bring the ‘good news to the workers of their world-historical task; the 
aspiration to establish an independent class-based political party; insistence on 
the priority of political freedom and democracy; the expectation that the 
Social-Democratic party would become the party of the whole people; the 
assertion that the workers were the natural leaders of the movement to 
socialism; and advocacy of internationalism. Lenin was, Lih claims, a ‘Russian 
Erfurtian’. 

Like other Russian Social Democrats, Lenin saw the German Social- 
Democratic Party (SPD) as the model that a Marxist party ought to emulate. 
Social Democracy’s task was to combat certain forms of ‘spontaneity’, e.g., 
undisciplined outbursts of anger or rage, but to work with and encourage the 
‘spontaneous upsurge’ of the workers’ movement. Spontaneity, Lih believes, is 
not an accurate translation of the Russian stiikhinost’ and collapses many 
different meanings of what might be called ‘spontaneous [stitkhinyi]’ into a 
single word. Under stiikhinyi, diverse meanings — disorganised, unplanned, 
chaotic, sudden, haphazard, surprising, unstoppable, explosive, elemental, 
natural, occurring in various places without co-ordination — can be discerned. 
The meanings are sometimes contradictory in the same text. Not only workers 
suffered from stiikhinost’, but intellectuals as well, those who turned to 
individual terrorism as a tactic, giving in to emotion and attempting to carry 
on the struggle exclusively with their own forces. 

Rather than favouring intellectuals over workers, Lenin was particularly 
critical of the intelligenty, who often were more indecisive and wavered more 
than real proletarians. The message of What Is to Be Done?, Lih argues, is that 
Social Democrats have lagged behind; they must be energised to organise and 
act, to take up their historical rôle in fostering the already-effervescent labour- 
movement. Workers’ experiences do not occur in a vacuum; they must be 
interpreted and explained by agitators and propagandists, by intelligentnye 
rabochie |intelligentnye workers]. Social Democrats are to mediate and interpret 
that experience. Lenin wrote: 
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The central point is this: it’s not true that the masses will not understand the idea 
of political struggle. The most backward [samyi seryi] worker will understand this 
idea, on the following condition: if an agitator or propagandist knows how to 
translate it into understandable language while relying on facts well-known to 
him from everyday life.” 


Many Social Democrats imagined three different kinds of workers: the gray 
masses, which knew their economic interests but were not very clear about 
their political interests; the middle strata, which was already interested in 
politics more than merely economic interests; and advanced, conscious 
workers, worker-intelligenty already dedicated to the political struggle. For the 
Iskra-ites, the ‘economists’ reflected the views of the least advanced part of the 
working class, while the Social Democrats were to represent those of the most 
advanced and struggle to bring the other strata into conscious political life. 
Rather than pessimism about workers, the Social Democrats believed in the 
bright future of the movement, only the more attainable through the joint 
efforts of the party and the workers. 

For all his emotional attachment to the cause to which he dedicated his life 
and energies, Lenin was a supremely rational politician. He believed that 
people act in line with their interests and are even capable of heroic and self- 
sacrificing action. ‘Indeed’, writes Lih, ‘the more people realise their true 
interests, the more heroically they will act.” Workers do not act out of instinct, 
but in line with interests that they come to understand from experience, 
reflection, and through the explanations of the Social Democrats, which can 
overcome the hegemonic power of bourgeois ideology. Less-developed workers 
may be mistaken or led astray, which only makes the task of the Social 
Democrats even more important — to guide them toward an understanding of 
their true interests. 

Lih has thoroughly detailed the various arguments that Lenin proposed at 
the turn of the century. His explication de texte is unlikely to be repeated or 
surpassed for many decades. But unravelling the layers of Lenin’s meanings is 
only the beginning of the task. All Social Democrats understood that intelligenty 
had a rôle in the labour-movement. For some, it was explanation; for others, 
it was guidance or leadership. The former easily slipped into the latter, the 
latter into substitution of the party for the workers themselves. Whatever 
Lenin intended in What Is to Be Done?, his readers took from it different 
emphases. And, later, the Communist Party in power would make its own 


23. Lih 2006, p. 345. 
24. Lih 2006, p. 397. 
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interpretation of the foundational text, much more in line with the textbook- 
version than with Lih’s more careful and nuanced reading of Lenin in context. 
As soon as the text left the printing press, the struggle over its meaning began 
in earnest, and Lenin was forced to defend himself against what he considered 
misreadings. Some of his most loyal followers, however, understood Lenin’s 
views in ways not much different from the Menshevik interpretation, though 
unlike the Mensheviks they supported ideas of a highly-centralised party of 
professional revolutionaries, who, by default, would largely come from the 
intelligentsia and through their greater knowledge and political commitment 
lead the workers’ movement. Lenin would be compelled to ‘de-Bolshevise’ 
some of the more militant Bolsheviks, most emphatically in the revolutionary 
fervour of 1905. 

While researching and writing the biography of the young Stalin, I have 
revisited the period 1902-6 and come to appreciate the ongoing confusions 
about what Lenin might have meant and how both opponents and supporters 
interpreted his text. It is very clear that powerful and persuasive Menshevik 
voices in the pivotal years 1903-5 have shaped the Western academic and 
popular reception of What Is to Be Done? At the very moment when Bolshevism 
and Menshevism were taking shape, key interventions by Pavl Aksel’rod, Iulii 
Martov, and — in the case of the South Caucasus, where Menshevism became 
the dominant wing of Social Democracy — Noe Zhordania defined the 
differences between the factions as more than personal or intramural 
differences. Aksel’rod, for example, wrote to his friend Kautsky, a figure revered 
both in the German Social-Democratic Party and among Russian Social 
Democrats, accusing Lenin of ‘Bonapartist methods together with a healthy 
dose of Nechaevan ruthlessness’, and being a man determined to create his 
own ‘administrative dictatorship’ in the Party, no matter what.” 

Particularly telling is a letter from Zhordania in June 1904 announcing his 
decisive adherence to the party-‘minority’ and laying out his critique of Lenin’s 
approach.” He lashed out against the dominance of the Party by the 
intelligentsia, rejecting Lenin’s formulations in What Is to Be Done? 


25. Letter of Aksel’rod to Kautsky, 22 May 1904, Kautsky Archive, International Institute of 
Social History, Amsterdam; quoted in Ascher, 1973, p. 208. For Marxists, Bonapartism referred 
to deceptive dictatorial tendencies akin to the practices of Louis Bonaparte (Napoleon III, 1851— 
70); Sergei Nechaev (1847-82) was a revolutionary populist, whose slogan ‘the end justifies the 
means’ was manifested in the murder of an associate who disagreed with Nechaev’s methods. 

26. RGASPI (Russian State Archive of Socio-Political History), f. 17, op. 1, d. 168, my 
translation from the Georgian; GARF (State Archive of the Russian Federation), f. DP, OO, 
1905 g, m d, 118, ch. 3, |. 21a, b; perlustration. My translation is from the handwritten-Russian 
version in the RGASPI. 
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In Lenin’s opinion, not only socialist but political class-consciousness of the 
workers is brought from outside, by other classes. . . . Thus, the proletariat must 
receive everything from another, from the non-proletarian. In this way, having 
degraded the proletariat and elevated the intelligentsia, the author de-valued the 
economic struggle. He even denied such an indisputable fact that the economic 
struggle is the best means to lead the workers into the political arena. ‘Political 
class consciousness can be brought to the workers only from outside (the emphasis 
is Lenin’s), i.e., from outside the economic struggle...’ Lenin completely distorts 
Marxism in order to raise the political element above socialism, i.e., in order to 
give the party over to the intelligentsia.” 


For Zhordania, accepting Lenin’s vision of the party-organisation would lead 
to the driving of many proletarians out of the Party and ‘a complete dictatorship 
of the intelligentsia. Fortunately, he says, the Party rejected Lenin’s formula. 


If this plan had been adopted, then our party would have been Social-Democratic 
only in name, and in fact would have turned into a closed little circle, a sect, the 
master of which would have been Lenin and Company. That would have been a 
Blanquist organisation (that is, an organisation for a tight circle of conspirators 
who each minute must listen to the orders of their chief ) that would have forever 
eliminated from our party its proletarian spirit.” 


Zhordania read Lenin in the spirit of Aksel’rod. While Lenin emphasised the 
key rôle of Social Democrats in the development of political consciousness 
and was not particularly enamoured of intellectuals playing the rôle of leaders, 
nor of neglecting the vital contribution of ‘advanced workers’, Aksel’rod and 
Zhordania, in contrast, depicted Lenin as substituting a party of intellectuals 
for the workers’ movement. Such readings gave content to the factional split. 
This struggle was not about the editorship of Jskra or the sovereignty of the 
party-congress; the schism was presented as an epic battle between democracy 
and dictatorship within the Party (and, by implication, in the future socialist 
state). 

Lars Lih’s reconsideration and new translation of What Is to Be Done? forces 
serious rethinking of what he calls the ‘textbook-version’. He opens up what 
looked to many as a closed argument. Instead of deducing the Soviet future 
from this 1902 pamphlet, and by doing so, avoiding the intervening history, 
Lih proposes that the causes of Soviet dictatorship remain a major question. 
The arguments about democracy presented in What Is to Be Done?, Lih writes, 


27. RGASPI (Russian State Archive of Socio-Political History), f. 17, op. 1, d. 168, IL. 
10—-10o0b. 
28. RGASPI Il. 17-17ob. 
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‘do not make Stalinist tyranny easier to explain — they make it harder to 
explain’.”” 
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